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From the Eclectic Review. 
A MODERN QUAKER APOSTLE.* 


We believe the writings and lives of the 
members of the Society of Friends are but lit- 
tle read by the members of other denomina- 
tions. We regard this as a loss, for a spirit of 
very distinct and holy activity pervades these 
books. It is, no doubt, true that we all read 
religiously toe much on our own peculiar line 
of rail. It has been said, that the lives of the 
saints are monotonous, that one is just like an- 
other, and that when you have read one you 
have read all—looked at superficially, they 
seem to be characterized by a tiresome same- 
ness. But the sameness is only in appearance. 
Very distinct orders and shades of grace. make 
their appearance to the eye of him who would 
draw a spiritual science out of the lives of the 
saints. ‘ Distinct,” as it has been said, “as 
each separate Alp to him who dwells all the 
year round in the plains beneath, though to the 
= of the passing tourist, it is but one jagged 
sky-line, with here and there a Monte Rosa 
or other famous height, distinguished from its 
peers”—as various as are the stones and fossils 
of a museum to the eye of the geologist, al- 
though to the mere passers-by they seem only 
one in color and in shapeless confusion ; so also 
is it with the lives of the holy men of God. 
Kach has his distinct place in the precious 
memorial chambers of the Church. And all 
who have been led by the Spirit of God, bring 
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the marks of an individuality and a difference, 
tending to the edification of all. The charge 
of sameness might seem especially true in rela- 
tion to the majority of the lives of Friends, 
especially those of a more modern date ; where 
there is sameness and monotony there cannot 
be freshness. The most spontaneous and living 
life may suffer from the cold pen of a biogra- 
pher. Again, routine is the foe to life and fresh- 
ness; it strangles the free spirit and soul, and 
the members of the Society of Friends are 
especially the victims of routine and narrow- 
ness, and hence it has happened that their 
biographies have had a far narrower influence 
than their innate worth has often demanded; 
and, indeed, they are mostly unknown beyond 
the book-shelves of the Society. 

We have long purposed calling attention to 
the very interesting volumes now before us. 
They are the record of the life of one almost 
“meet to be called an apostle,” one who did 
the work of an evangelist upon a very wide 
seale : it is a very lengthy story, nearly a thou- 
sand pages, and yet we know not well how it 
could be abbreviated; it is the story of mani- 
fold adventures and perils. Stephen Grellet 
might have claimed much of the language of 
the apostle: “In journeyings often, in perils 
of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea; 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst.” The mind aceus- 
tomed to measure results by their visible 
organization, will perhaps say, well, and what 
came out of it? But Stephen Grellet belonged 
to a Church not accustomed to measure its work 
by that test. It is remarkable, that a people 
who io business matters are the most exact— 
some have said the most exacting—whose 
arrangements are moulded in the most rigid 
spirit of organization, should, in their mould- 
ing the religious life, give so little attention to 
the work of edifying. If some of the sects 
have too exclusively regarded this work, so that 
their labors seem to have been all but entirely 
external, surely with Friends the attention to 
internal work and helps, has put out of sight 
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the fact that at present the Church exists in 
form, and should be visible. The Society of 
Friends has almost labored to reach a disem- 
bodied state; they have sought to move over 
and through souls—to awaken souls—and to 
melt and subdue souls, but they have left the 
work of sustaining to other hands; satisfied 
with having reached the soul, they have forgot- 
ten that on this earth we know nothing of a 
soul without a body. 

Stephen Grellet was a Frenchman—his real 
name was Etienne de Grellet du Mabillier. 
Stephen Grellet is the appropriate rendering 
of this name; the affix “du Mabillier” being 
derived from an estate owned by his father, 
but confiscated during the Revolution. He 
was born in 1778, in the city of Limoges, in 
which neighborhood his father was an extensive 
porcelain manufacturer, as well as proprietor 
of some iron works; he became the intimate 
friend of Louis XVL., and a title was conferred 
upon him for benefits rendered to his country. 
The king purchased his porcelain works, but in 
consequence of the outbreak of the Revolution, 
the works were never paid for, and the title 
does not appear to have been confirmed. Of 
course, the family were Roman Catholics—one 
of Stephen’s sisters had taken the veil in a con- 
vent at Limoges, and another in the severer 
convent of Clairetes. Although religious dis- 
cipline does not appear to have had much in- 
fluence in his early home, his exceedingly ten- 
der and emotional nature was very early pene- 
trated by spiritual inquiries, and when, leaving 
home, he entered the college of the Oratorians, 
at Lyons, that institution, which appears to 
have been well conducted, increased no doubt 
his religious anxieties; there he received con- 
firmation according to the rites of the Roman 
Church. He had expected that confirmation 
would effect an entire transformation in his 
character, and he expresses his bitter disap- 
pointment, when, contrary to what he had been 
led to expect, after the bishop had performed 
the ceremony, he found his heart not at all 
changed ; that his sense of sin still remained ; 
that his propensities to evil were that very day 
as strong as ever; “and thus,” he adds, “at a 
very early age I learned that neither priests nor 
bishops could do the work for me.” 

In this early period of life the disasters of 
the Revolution swept over the country; as we 
have seen, the property of his family was con- 
fiscated ; and being nearly allied to the nobil- 
ity, and connected by friendship with the royal 
family, they fell into all the disasters of the 
times, narrowly escaping death by flight. 
Etienne and his brother joined the army of 
royalists, and they both passed through a suc- 
cession of imminent dangers. It was after- 
wards a source of joy to the converted man, 
that although he had stood in battle array fac- 
ing the enemy, and ready for conflict, being in 


a reserved corps, he had never shed blood; 
this, at the time, he regarded as a misfortune— 
afterwards with thankfulness to the Prince of 
Peace. He and his brother were made prison- 
ers, and ordered to be shot: the execution of 
the sentence was hourly expected, when a com- 
motion in the hostile army enabled them to 
make their escape to Brussels, and thence to 
Holland: they determined on flying from 
thence to America. They did so, and hence- 
forth the Frenchman drops his name, and be- 
comes Stephen Grellet; he dropped also very 
much of his nationality. He found the works 
of William Penn; they induced him to find 
his way to a Friends’ meeting-house ; his con- 
version followed, and he very naturally united 
himself in fellowship with the Society, the 
words of whose members had fastened upon 
his mind. He had been a fervent disciple and 
admirer of Voltaire; and now his biographer 
very appropriately applies to him the language 
of Ananias respecting Saul, ‘He is a chosen 
vessel unto me to bear my name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel : 
for I will show him how great things he must 
suffer for my name’s sake.” Although in ac- 
cordance with the principles and practices of 
the Society of Friends, it was the aim of his 
life to walk with great simplieity and clearness, 
he very soon became a fully recognized min- 
ister of the Gospel. At this time he was re- 
siding in Philadelphia, where, during severe 
ravages of the yellow fever, he seems to have 
made himself greatly useful, visiting the sick 
and dying, and assisting in burying the dead; 
he also was seized, his coffin was ordered, and 
he was returned amongst the daily deaths to 
the Board of Health as a French Quaker; but 
he was raised up again, and soon after changed 
his residence from Philadelphia to New York. 
W:th his brother Joseph he had engaged in 
mercantile concerns; but although they seem 
to have been successful, he says he was not able 
long to devote much attention to business: he 
had been “ bought with a price ;” he felt “ that 
he was not his own,” and the love of Christ eon- 
straining him, he felt it to be his duty to engage 
more distinctly in the service of Christ. He 
travelled through Baltimore, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and parts of Pennsylvania ; these were 
his first travellings with these purposes, and 
his very simple and internal character is often 
shown in his communings among the tall pine 
woods. ‘‘There,” says he, “my mind being 
inwardly retired before the Lord, he was 
pleased so to reveal his love to me, through his 
blessed Son, my Saviour. My mourning was 
turned into joy. He clothed me with the 
garment of praise instead of the spirit of 
heaviness, and he strengthened me to offer up 
myself again freely to him and to his service 
for my whole life.” These first wanderings 
were amongst his least adventurous and im- 
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portant. But sixty years have passed away 
since then, and travelling in those times was 
wild enough—for the most part it was through 
a wilderness country—encamping for the night, 
he had to keep up a good fire to protect him 
from panthers, bears, and wolves ; sometimes it 
seemed as though a hundred of the latter were 
howling around them at once. ‘I was, how- 
ever,” said he, “more in fear of rattlesnakes 
than wolves; they would even come into the 
cabins, through the openings between the logs 
or in the floors, but I have never been hurt by 
any of them, although I have been in close con- 
tact with them.” Sometimes he had other 
perils, high waters, having to swim across 
them, the carriage coming to pieces in the 
water,—all these perils were undertaken that 
he might speak to the Indians in the wood, the 
slaves in their plantations, and Quakers in their 
scattered settlements. Returning to New York 
in 1804, he married, “‘ care having been taken,” 
he says, “ fully to feel after the Lord’s appro- 
bation in this important step,” and a short time 
after, he received the news of the death of his 
father, who, without leaving the Romish 
Church, seems to have been greatly changed 
by his long imprisonments and losses, so much 
so that mildness was not only his own chief 
characteristic, he was able also to encourage 
his fellow-prisoners to submission and waiting 
on the Lord. In 1807, Stephen Grellet paid 
his first return visit to Europe; his wife was 
left behind in a very delicate state of health, 
and it is characteristic of that entire self- 
renunciation to which men like him attain, 
that “though parting with her,” he says, “ as 
not likely to see each other again in this world, 
she was my faithful helper, in encouraging me 
to devote my all to the service of the Redeem- 
er.” A chief design in visiting Europe was 
not only to see his surviving parent, but in his 
native land, and perhaps in other countries, to 
preach the Gospel; and in the course of this 
visit we meet with the first evidences of that 
extraordinary power which manifests itself in 
many travellings and scenes to the close of his 
life. The meetings held in different towns 
were sometimes very large. Papists and Pro- 
testants seem to have thronged together, and 


to have been equally and overwhelmingly 
touched. 






































[Mary Mitchell, the writer of the following 
essay or address, was an approved minister of 
Nantucket Monthly Meeting. It was ad- 
dressed to Friends of Sandwich Monthly Meet- 


ing, by whom it was cordially received, and 
placed upon record.] 


Some thoughts on the qualifications and work of 
an Elder in the church of Christ. 


The work of an Elder in the Church of 
Christ appears to be very weighty, and not to 
be moved in, but as the mind is brought under 
a right concern and influence by that wisdom 
which gives a right understanding in those 
things that belong to their office. 

To take the oversight of the flock, and to 
judge of the ministry, requires that such as are 
selected for those services should be well 
grounded in religion, and acquainted with the 
mystery of godliness; it requires a deep going 
down to feel after the mind of truth in all their 
movements; it requires clear discerning, and 
some judgment ; it requires deep humility of 
heart; it requires the divine anointing, and 
without a portion thereof the duties of their 
office cannot be discharged to the honor of 
truth, nor to the edification of the church. 
For without these qualifications they are likely 
to err both in judgment and conduct; and their 
being set forward in religious society exposes 
them rather more to some peculiar temptations, 
and I fear hath lifted some up to think more 
highly of themselves than they ought. Where 
this is the case, they are very likely to err re- 
specting the ground of the ministry; though 
they may be capable to judge of words whether 
they agree with some doctrine or not; but if 
they go not down, and travail in spirit with 
those that minister, they cannot know from 
what spring the words flow, and for want of 
this knowledge they are likely to err in judg- 
ment, and instead of helping forward the true 
birth, become the means of stifling or slaying it. 
And for want of clear discerning and sound 
judgment, they may err by nursing a false 
birth; and if there is not a dwelling in deep 
humility, there is danger of erring in conduct, 
and instead of being ensamples to the flock, 
they be tempted to lord it over the heritage. 

When I consider the weight and importance 
of the work confided to the Elders, this query 
arises in my mind—“ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” For such weighty services, the suffi- 
ciency must be of God, or the work cannot be 
rightly done. For without a divine perception 
they cannot be qualified to discern and give 
the living child to the right mother. And if 
there is not wisdom and skill to use the snuf- 
Walk with firm faith, and a holy silence ;| fers with judgment and discretion, they may 
dying in thyself with all thy natural industry, | extinguish the light, when they ought only to 
trusting that God intends nothing but for thy|remove that which obstructs its brightness, 
good.— Molinos. that it may shine with greater clearness. If 


(To be continued.) 
deaenentnieidillintiectaietie 
Pass not judgment on thy fellow till thou 

hast been in the same predicament ; say not of 
matters that are incomprehensible, that thou 
canst comprehend them ; neither say, When I 
shall have leisure I will study, lest thou may 
never have leisure. 
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the selection for this weighty service is made 
in and by the Church (Acts i., 15 and 26) 
when under the divine influence, no doubt but 
the right will be named, and the lot rest upon 
the rightly qualified ; and these “dwelling in 
that which gives ability to labor in the church 
of Christ, can speak a word in season to them 
that are ready to faint.” 

On looking over the advices of our Yearly 
Meeting of ministers and elders in the year 
1775, I find the following lines, which appear 
to me worthy to be transcribed, and with which 
I close this little essay, viz., “And when the 
Elders appointed to assist them, and have the 
oversight of the flock, have faithfully followed 
the heavenly leadings, they have been as Aaron 
and Hur to the ministry, in strengthening their 
hands to war with the enemies of God’s Israel, 
and leading the people on their way from vic- 
tory to victory over their enemies into the do- 
minion of truth.” Mary MITcHELL. 

8th mo., 1807. 


-_—_ 102. ——_-—_——_ 
For Friends’ Review. 


DR. EDMUND ALBERTSON, 


Deceased in Canton, Washington county, 
Indiana, on the 18th of 6th month, 1863, in 
his 50th year, a minister of Blue River Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. 

In publishing a notice of the decease of this 
beloved friend, we desire, while commending his 
virtues, to remember that “ every good and every 
perfect gift is from above,” and we would only 
testify to the goodness and commend the mercy 
of that God whom he was constrained humbly 
to worship and to serve. 

He had for several years prior to his more 
entire devotion to the service of his Divine 
Master, been sensible to the call, “ Come, follow 
me,” but it was not till about his forty-fifth 
year, that he was enabled more fully to compre- 
hend the breadth and length and depth and 
height of the love of Christ, and through his 
blessing to take up the cross, and proclaim to 
others the unsearchable riches of his kingdom. 

His gift in the ministry was acknowledged 
and recorded in the year 1858, and during the 
few remaining years of his life, he travelled 
much in the service of truth, being always 
careful when a prospect of this character open- 
ed to his view, reverently to wait before the 
Lord for his unerring counsel, and in dutiful 
obedience to go forth at his call and labor dili- 
gently and faithfully in his vineyard. 

He ever manifested a lively interest for the 
young, and his appeals to them were often 
touching and powerful, assuring them of the 
superior enjoyment of a life devoted to the re- 
ligion of Christ. 

On the evening previous to his illness (6 mo. 
11th), then apparently in usual health, he was 
fervently engaged with and for his beloved 


family in tender supplication, that they might 
be kept from the evil of the world, that what- 
ever trials might await them, the everlasting 
Arm might be their support, and that the un- 
slumbering Shepherd of Israel might keep 
them as in the hollow of his holy hand. Thus 
was he admonished, without any apprehension 
of the night being so near at hand, to set his 
house in order while it was day. 

During that night he became somewhat in- 
disposed with inflammation of the throat, which 
for the next twenty-four hours continued to 
increase until it became exceedingly painful. 
On First-day morning, the 14th, he desired his 
wife, sitting beside him, to pray the Father on 
his behalf. An earnest petition was offered to 
the throne of mercy that, if consistent with the 
will of Heaven, a life so precious to his family, 
and to human apprehension so essential to its 
welfare, might be spared; but if not, that each 
might reverently acquiesce in the divine will, 
and strength be afforded to bear patiently any 
suffering that might be appointed. 

Being asked soon after if he felt assured of 
a happy inheritance awaiting him in the world 
to come, he said, “I think so.” It is all of 
mercy.” 

On subsequent occasions he requested those 
who attended him to engage in silent worship, 
that if it pleased the Father, the tribute of 
prayer and praise might ascend unto him. 

On Third-day afternoon, the disease (erysipe- 
las) assumed a more alarming appearance. On 
Fourth-day it gradually removed from the 
throat, and attacking other vital organs, the suf- 
fering became intense, and the earthly tabernacle 
rapidly gave way. Through all, his mental 
faculties remained strong and clear, so that he 
was enabled, while. contemplating calmly the 
great change that awaited him, not only to give 
directions respecting the settlement of his tem- 
poral affairs, but also to administer, as a gifted 
physician, to his own suffering, with as much dis- 
crimination as had characterized his attendance 
on others through a long medical career. During 
one period of intense agony, he said it seemed 
as if God had forgotten to be merciful, but in 
answer, we believe, to fervent prayer, the suf- 
fering soon after very much abated—a peaceful 
serenity came over his spirit, and he could tell 
to these present of the quietness that reigned 
within. 

In the afternoon, in a lengthy and most feel- 
ing prayer, he commended his eldest daughter, 
who returned the previous day after an absence 
of several months, to the keeping of our Heav- 
enly Father, even to Him who is a father to 
the fatherless. During the following night, he 
addressed all present one by one in an affection- 
ate farewell, giving to each a parting word of 
counsel, encouragement or admonition. 

His delight was to converse of the mercy and 
love of God. 
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Being asked if he had any thing more to do, 
and reminded that his time was not long, he 
said that his day’s work was done; that his 
Saviour knew he loved him dearly and had tried 
to serve him faithfully. 

An almost inarticulate request that prayer 
might once more be offered, was his last expres- 
sion, except to answer when asked with regard 
to his wants. He was conscious to the last, and 
a look of quiet happiness told of the perfect 
peace of the departing spirit. 





ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


The committee appointed have brought in 
the draft of a memorial to the queen of Spain, 
on behalf of some of her subjects suffering im- 
prisonment for conscience’ sake, which has been 
twice read, and with a few slight alterations, is 
approved and cordially united with by this 


meeting; and has been signed by the Clerk on 
its behalf. 


The care of having the memorial translated, 
and also the making of the needful arrange- 
ments for its presentation to the Queen of 
Spain, either by a deputation of Friends, which 
this meeting thinks most desirable, or in any 
other manner, is left to the Committee before 
appointed on the subject. [London Meeting 
Sor Sufferings, 3d of 4th mo., 1863.] 


“TO MARIA ISABELLA LOUISA, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 
THE DOMINIONS THEREUNTO BELONGING ; 


The respectful memorial of the representative body 
of the religious society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, of Great Britain: 


May it please the Queen, 


We feel it to be a delicate matter thus to ap- 
proach thy Royal presence, and intercede in 
reference to any of thy own subjects; yet, see- 
ing that to the Christian every fellow-Christian 
is a brother, we are emboldened most respect- 
fully to do so in behalf of some of our fellow- 
Christians, now suffering imprisonment in 
Spain for conscience’ sake. 

The Society of Friends has from its origin 
proclaimed, as a truth of paramount import- 
ance, that religion is a matter between God, 
the Almighty Creator, and the souls which he 
has formed, and that consequently to God alone 
is man responsible for his faith—a truth which 
our forefathers maintained through much per- 
secution, especially during the latter half of the 
17th century, but which is now, in the good 
providence of God, recognized, not in the Brit- 
ish Empire alone, but in nearly all the most 
enlightened nations of the earth, to the un- 
speakable benefit both of the governors and the 
governed. 

This truth we have ever held in connexion 
with the cognate truth, that wherever con- 
science is not violated by the requirements of 
the civil government, a willing, a hearty, and a 


loyal obedience should be rendered to those in 
authority, in conformity with the plain precept 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ— Ren- 
der therefore unto Cesar the things which are 
Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.’ From our Lord’s authority there can 
be no appeal; and we respectfully submit that 
his command is as binding upon Prince as 
upon people, and that it as clearly enjoins on 
sovereigns the securing of liberty of conscience 
to their subjects in things spiritual, as it enfor- 
ces on their subjects obedience in things secu- 
lar. He taught his followers patiently to en- 
dure suffering for his sake, but never that they 
should in his name inflict suffering upon others. 
This he has forever condemned in the memor- 
able words addressed to his disciples, when 
they would have called down fire from heaven 
upon those who would not receive him— Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of; for 
the Son of Man is come not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.” And as saith his 
apostle Peter, Christ hath himself left us an 
example that we should follow his steps. 

Whilst we have rejoiced at the remarkable 
revival and rapid growth of temporal prosperity 
in Spain, it has been with deep sorrow of heart 
that we have learned that the spirit of religious 
persecution has been afresh manifested within 
its limits. We are informed that Manuel Mat- 
amoros, José Alhama, Miguel Trigo, and 
others, all natives of Spain, are now in confine- 
ment in the city of Granada, and some of them 
under sentence of penal servitude at the gal- 
leys for long terms of years, for no other of- 
fence than the exercise of public worship, and 
the open profession of their Christian faith in 
accordance with their consciences. They en- 
tirely disclaim all connection with political of- 
fences of every kind; and no evidence has, we 
understand, been substantiated against them 
implicating them in any such matters. It may 
be that in acting as they have done they have 
infringed some express provision of the law of 
Spain, even as Daniel infringed a positive law 
of the Medes and Persians by praying to God 
with his windows open towards Jerusalem ; but 
seeing that nothing can be found against them 
any more than against him, save for faithful- 
ness to what they believe to be the law of their 
God, we respectfully implore the Queen to 
open the prison doors and let the righteous 
prisoners go free, granting them entire liberty 
and discharge from all the consequences of the 
prosecutions to which they have been subjected. 
Nothing, surely, can give greater dignity or 
lustre to a crown than the exercise of its legiti- 
mate prerogative, in accordance with the pre- 
cepts and example of Christ himself; who is 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 

We have no sectarian object in view; we 
plead for our fellow-Christians suffering impris- 
onment under a Roman Catholic Government, 
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as we have heretofore advocated liberty of con- 
science in Protestant countries, where Roman 
Catholics suffered persecution from their re- 
spective Governments, but from which they 
are now free. 

It is a satisfaction to us to know that the ob- 
ject for which we contend has found support 
from Roman Catholic statesmen in France and 
Austria, as well as from Prussia, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, North America, and other Prot- 
estant nations. We believe that by staying 
religious persecution in her dominions the Queen 
of Spain will not only merit but secure the 
gratitude and approval of all the enlightened 
and really civilized Governments of the world, 
be their religious profession what it may. 

And we would appeal—and we do it with 


confidence—to the page of history in proof of 


the fact that those countries which have pos- 
sessed religious liberty have, in general, been 


the most prosperous even temporally ; and that 


those rulers who have protected conscience have 
enjoyed a very marked pre-eminence over those 
who have oppressed it. 

May the Almighty Ruler of heaven and 
earth bless thee, and the subjects of thy exten- 
sive domains. May the grace of God so pre- 
vail in the hearts both of Sovereign and people 
as to make Spain an illustration to surrounding 
countries of the truth that righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation; and when thou art called to re- 
sign thy earthly crown, and to appear before 
the Righteous Judge, mayst thou, through that 
mercy which is in Christ Jesus our Redeemer, 
and of which the Queen on the throne stands 
in need as much as the humblest of her sub- 
jects, be admitted into his everlasting kingdom. 


Signed in and on behalf of a meeting of the 


above-mentioned representative body of 


the Society of Friends, held in London, 
this 8d day of the Fourth Month, 1863. 


RicKMAN GoDLEE, Clerk.” 





JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
(Concluded from page 827 vol. xvi.) 


As we pass the rocky heights of Hinnom we 
are reminded of the miserable end of the traitor. 
Matthew states (xxvii. 5) that Judas, after 
having brought his money and thrown it down 
in the temple, went and hanged himself. Luke 
states (Acts i. 18) that he “ purchased a field 
with the reward of iniquity, and falling head- 
long, burst asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out.” We have no certain 
knowledge as to the mode in which we are to 
combine the two statements, so as to connect 
the act of suicide with what happened to the 
body. Interpreters have suggested that Judas 
may have hung himself on a tree near a preci- 
pice over the valley of Hinnom, and that the 
limb or rope breaking, he fell to the bottom, 








and was dashed to pieces by the fall. For my- 
self, I felt, as I stood in this valley, and looked 
up to the rocky terraces which hang over it, 
that the proposed explanation was a perfectly 
natural one. I was more than ever satisfied 
with it. I measured the precipitous, almost 
perpendicular walls, in different places, and 
found the height to be, variously, forty, thirty- 
six, thirty-three, thirty and twenty-five feet. 
Trees still grow quite near the edge of these 
rocks, and, no doubt, in former times were still 
more numerous in the same place. A rocky 
pavement exists, also, at the bottom of the 
ledges; and hence, on that account, too, a 
person who should fall from above would be 
liable to be crushed and mangled, as well as 
killed. The traitor may have struck, in his 
fall, upon some pointed rock, which entered 
the body and caused “ his bowels to gush out.” 
The Aceldama, or field of blood, which was 
purchased with his money, tradition has placed 
on the Hill of Evil Council. It may have been 
in that quarter, at least ; for the field belonged 
originally to a potter (Matthew xxvii. 7,) and 
argillaceous clay is still found in the neighbor- 
hood. A workman, ina pottery which I visited 
at Jerusalem, said that all their clay was ob- 
tained from the hill over the valley of Hinnom. 
Supposing Judas to have fallen into the valley, 
as suggested above, we need not understand 
Luke as saying, in Acts i. 19, that the “ field 
of blood” was situated there ; but simply that 
the field which the priests purchased with his 
money for the burial of strangers, wherever it 
was, was called Aceldama, because the fact of 
the traitor’s bloody end was so notorious. 
Matthew xxvii. 7 mentions another reason for 
the appellation, which was that the money paid 
for the field was the “ price of blood ;” not a 
contradictory, but concurrent reason, showing 
that the ill-omened name could be used with a 
double emphasis. ) 

As we turn our eyes again to Mount Zion, on 
the other side, we see a field of grain, nearly 
ripe, in one place, and a team of oxen ploughing 
in another. It is on a part of the hill which 
must have been within the limits of the ancient 
city. The sight presents to us a literal fulfil- 
ment of the prophet’s words,—“ Zion shall be 
ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps.” (Micah iii. 12.) 

As we pass around the south-west corner of 
Zion, the valley which we have followed up 
suddenly expands, and assumes a more cheerful 
look. The sacred hill towers far above us on 
the right, and the plain of Rephaim, so fertile 
(Isaiah xvii. 5,) and so often contested in battle 
(2 Samuel v. 18,) comes into view on the left. 
Hinnom is the proper name, also, of this part of 
the valley (Joshua xviii. 16,) but it is com- 
monly known, for the sake of distinction, as 
Gihon. Instead of ascending the hill, and fol- 
lowing the foot-path under the western wall of 
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the city, let us proceed along the bottom of the 
valley. Ina few minutes we come to the mar- 


gin of the largest reservoir in the vicinity of 


Jerusalem, marked on the plans as Birket-es- 
Sultan, or Lower Gihon. It is a ruin at pres- 
ent, incapable of holding any water, and has not 
been used, probably, for centuries. One day, 
as I passed there, [ saw horses and donkeys at 
pasture within the limits of the ample basin. 
It is nearly six hundred feet in length, two 
hundred and fifty feet in average breadth, and 
forty in depth. Though the walls are very 
much decayed, they are sufficiently distinct to 
show the extent of the work. It must have 
been, in effect, a permanent reservoir ; for such 
an amount of water as was capable of being col- 
lected there could hardly be exhausted before 
the annual supply was renewed. No one doubts 
that it was one of the ancient pools which sup- 
plied the city with water. 
of the energy with which the Hebrews labored 
to overcome the natural disadvantages to which 
they were subject. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that a circle of artificial lakes en- 
compassed the Jerusalem of olden times. We 
look up from our position here to the city, and 
observe that we are directly opposite to the 
south-west corner of the wall. The outside 
portion of Mount Zion is occupied chiefly as a 
burial place. The road to Bethlehem, which 
comes down from the Jaffa gate, crosses the 
valley just below the reservoir. Near here, also, 
is a broken arch, which supported the aque- 
duct by which the water was brought to Je- 
rusalem from the Pools of Solomon, near Beth- 
lehem. 

The valley, as we advance, recedes considera- 
bly from the line of the city walls towards the 
west. The bank on the right is somewhat steep, 
but much more sloping on the left. At the dis- 
tance of several hundred yards we come to 
another pool, Birket el-Mamilla, generally sup- 
posed to be the Upper Gihon of Scripture, 
(Isaiah xxxvi. 2.) This reservoir is still used, 
and on the ninth of April contained three or 
more feet of water. It is about three hundred 
feet long, two hundred wide, and twenty feet 
deep. It has steps attwo of the corners, which 
enable the people not only to descend and fetch 
up water, but to lead down animals to drink. 
It is customary, also, to bathe here. A large 
cemetery, where the Mohammedans bury their 
dead, extends from this point quite to the city 
walls. Itis a place of great resort to prome- 
naders, as well as those who visit as mourners 
the tombs of their friends. 

Turning now our steps towards the east, and 
crossing the Jaffa road, we soon strike the north 
west corner of the walls, and find ourselves on 
the north side of Jerusalem. The single ob- 
jects here which claim attention are fewer than 
heretofore. 


It is another proof 


been a trench, or fosse. 
side begins to descend towards the east, as we 
approach the limit of our walk in that direc- 





The ground, for some distance, is 
comparatively open and level, thickly studded 
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with olives and other trees. Groups of women 
and children may be seen, at almost all hours 
of the day, sitting under these trees, enjoying 
the pleasant shade. A swing attached to the 
branches affords a favorite amusement. On the 
outer edge of this level tract, marked as Scopus 
on the maps, Titus pitched his camp, on his ar- 
rival to besiege Jerusalem. The ruins of houses 
abound here on every side ; a proof that we are 
walking over the site of the ancient city. Some 
of the cisterns are quite perfect. One of them 
which I measured, not larger than many others, 
was thirty-two feet long, twenty wide, and not 
less than twenty-five deep. Moving towards 
the east, we soon pass the Damascus gate, and, 
at the distance of two hundred rods, have, on 
our left, the remarkable tombs of the kings, so 
called. These sepulchres consist of several con- 
nected chambers, excavated with great labor 
out of the solid rock, and ornamented externally 
with sculptured flowers, clusters of grapes, and 
other devices. It is the duty of the traveller 
to turn aside here, procure a torch, and explore 
these receptacles of the dead. Shortly beyond 
here, we observe an opening in the side of a 
rocky ledge, just at hand on our left, which is 
called the cave of Jeremiah. It is an excava- 
tion, probably not very ancient, out of which 
building material was obtained for the walls of 
Jerusalem, and other uses. The city wall on 
the right here consists of a mass of natural rock 
seventy-five feet high, with strata so exactly 
corresponding with those of the opposite ledge 
that the passage between them must be artifi- 
cial. About mid-way in the line of the north- 
ern wall, on the eastern side of a buttress, we 
pass Herod’s gate, as it it called, now walled up. 
A few steps further on, we find a pool, fifty feet 
long, and ten wide, supplied with water from a 
contiguous cistern. A narrow depression in the 


ground, parallel to the wall, reaches from this 


point to the north-east corner, supposed to have 
The land on the north 


tion. 
We turn now towards the south, and pursue 


a path under the walls in that direction. A cut 


like a trench appears also here. We have now 
the valley of Jehoshaphat on our left and the 
northern part of the Mount of Olives across the 


valley. The road over this summit leads to the 


ancient Anathoth and Bethel. The bank here 
is not very high, though it falls off abruptly. 
As we go on we pass through another Moham- 
medan grave-yard, which occupies the narrow 
space between the walls and the edge of the 
valley. It will be seen, from the frequent men- 
tion made of sepulchres, ancient or modern, that 
they surround the city, at a greater or less dis- 
tance, on every side. At the distance of about 
one-third of the way between the north and the 
south extremities of the eastern wall we reach 
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again St. Stephen’s gate, where we began our 
circuit. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1863. 








STEPHEN GEELLET.—We commence this 
week, and will continue in three or four num- 
bers, an appreciating and, upon the whole, a 
just notice, from the Eclectic Review, of the 
memoir of our late beloved friend Stephen 
Grellet. 

The opportunity is gladly embraced to bring 
afresh before our readers, in this day of tribu- 
lation, his remarkable faith and faithfulness ; 
and itis well for usto contemplate, occasionally, 
the labors and character of atrue Friend, as 
they appear to intelligent and impartial observ- 
ers, who are not members of our religious So- 
ciety. 

The Memoir may be obtained of Henry Long- 
streth, 1836 Chestnut street, Phila. Price $1.25. 





EMANCIPATION IN THE REBELLIOUS STATES. 
—It seems difficult to realize the great truth 
that slavery can no longer be recognized, by the 
Federal Government, in the rebellious States. 
Hence we find that some of the northern news- 
papers, in speculating upon a restoration of the 
Union, ignore the Proclamation of the Presi- 
dent which abolished slavery, and express a 
willingness to restore peace and slavery to- 
gether. Such persons should remember that 
the “horrors of St. Domingo” were not pro- 
duced by emancipation, but resulted directly 
from an attempt to re-establish slavery ; and 
it can hardly be doubted that a similar course 
in the South would be attended with fearful 
consequences. 

The NV. Y. Evening Post states that “ General 
Hamilton of Texas, has addressed a letter to 
President Lincoln in reference to the measures 
adopted for the suppression of the rebellion, 
and the status which rebels should occupy in 
the final adjustment of affairs. General Ham- 
ilton opposes with great vehemence the prop- 
osition made in some quarters, that the future 
policy of the government may be formed on the 
ground of a compromise with the cause of the 
existing rebellion which shall admit of the 
re-establishment of slavery in the States where 


it had been abolished by the Proclamation of 
January last, and enters into an elaborate ar- 
gument to show that the idea that the blacks 
are excluded, by the terms of our Constitution 
and by inference, from being regarded as a 
part of the people for whom it is made, cannot 
be sustained. Upon this point, he says :— 


‘This would cease to be a free government 
the moment power should be permitted to it to 
determine that, because of difference of race— 
of color—of physical inferiority or mental de- 
velopment, the right of a citizen could be de- 
termined. 

If, unhappily, such power shall ever be ex- 
ercised, it might, and probably would, upon a 
principle of impartiality, be applied to all alike. 
The principle could no doubt find its advocates, 
while there is just as little reason to doubt that 
some of them would fall the first victims to its 
impartial enforcement. 

If, on account of color, race, or physical or 
mental inferiority, one class of people can be 
forcibly ejected from the territory of the gov- 
ernment as a measure of policy, or on the plea 
of necessity (the tyrant’s plea the wide world 
over,) where will bounds be fixed to limit its 
exercise as often and upon whatever class of 
citizens the majority in power may, from time 
to time, desire ? 

Neither the foreign born nor native citizens 
could rest easy under such a precedent.’ 


As to the proposition that in the final settle- 
ment full pardon should be granted to the 
rebels, General Hamilton says: ‘It justifies 
the rebellion in its acts and purposes; it asks, 
in effect, that the government shall become the 
accuser of those who have labored most zeal- 
ously to sustain and preserve it. It asks the 
government to do more—to descend to a depth 
of infamy beyond that reached by any other— 
to admit, in the face of Christendom, that the 
Proclamation of Freedom to the slaves was a 
deliberate cheat, meant only to dupe for the 
time being the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
world, and especially to deceive the negro, to 
the end that he might be induced to engage in 
the contest, the sooner to force the rebel master 
to receive him back, and to acknowledge that 
he holds him under the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

The Proclamation, says General Hamilton, 
is irrevocable; discretion and power ceased 
with the act which, in the exercise of consti- 
tutional power, proclaimed freedom to the 
slaves in the States it embraced. He then pro- 
ceeds to show that the restoration of the Union 
with slavery is not a possible thing; it would 
be a Union of discord, hatred and violence in 
all the South, and of constant strife between 
the South and North. These positions are en- 
forced by facts which have now become history ; 
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and General Hamilton closes his able appeal in 
the following language : 

‘I know that there are those who, while 
they desire the freedom of the slaves, are 
greatly troubled to determine what should be 
done with them afterward. And I have also 
observed that most frequently those who know 
least of the slaves of the South are most anxious 
in mind upon the subject. In three words the 
proper policy can be stated : 

Let them alone. 

There is no rightful power in the govern- 
ment to force them from its territory—besides, 
it will be found that the late masters in the 
South, and others, will clamor more loudly 
against their speedy deportation than they now 
do against their freedom. 

They will need, and must have, their labor 
(not forced but paid) until time and a change 
of population in the South shall furnish an 
adequate supply of white labor. If we will to- 
day take care of the rebellion and its cause, as 
against domestic and foreign foes, the question 
of the future of the negro will take care of it- 
self. 

By your just proclamation you gave the 
highest earthly sanction to the wise and noble 
policy of the enfranchisement of the black man. 
You will be urged to revoke that act. God 
forbid that you should listen to such advisers, 
and so rob yourself of the gratitude and admi- 
ration of mankind.’ ” 


Diep, on the 4th of 9th mo., 1862, Anna Bogus, 
(widow of Jesse Bogue, deceased,) aged,65 years, 6 
months, and 20 days, a member of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Washington co., Indiana. She 
bore a lingering and painful illness with much pa- 
tience and Christian'fortitude. The strong attach- 
ment she felt to the principles of the Society of 
Friends was manifest in the attendance of meetings 
under discouraging circumstances. She felt a lively 
interest in the welfare of the young people, and often 
imparted to them suitable advice and counsel. 


——, 4th of 5th mo., 1863, at the residence of her 
father, Manchester, Me., Susan H. Duptey, daughter 
of David and Eunice B. Dadley, aged 22 years, a 
member of Litchfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

During a protracted illness of 10 months, she was 
preserved in remarkable patience. 

Though naturally of a lively turn of mind, she 
was mercifully kept in calmness and submission, 
not feeling herself at liberty to distrust the loving 
kindness of an all-wise Providence. On one occa- 
sion toward the close, while in extreme suffering, 
she anxiously turned to her father saying: “ What 
shall I do?” He simply remarked, “ Lean upon the 
Beloved of Souls.” She gave evidence from time 
to time that the work of grace was preparing her 
for the Kingdom of God, as she often sought retire- 
ment for communion with Him. A short time before 
her death she exultingly exclaimed to her relatives 
and friends, ‘Il am going home to God, will you 
meet me there? will you meet me there?” then 
quietly passed away. 


——, near Canton, Indiana, 7th mo. 12th, 1863, 
Henry Wisson, a member of Blue River Monthly 


Meeting, aged 72 years and 3 months. Through 
the sanctifying influence of Divine Grace he became 
eminently qualified for usefulness in the church and 
community of which he wasa member. Early in 
life he was appointed to the station of an Elder, 
which he filled for many years very much to the 
satisfaction of his friends—being sound in the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, correct in the exercise of church 
discipline, a lover of good order in every thing, 
mild and persuasive in his manners, his voice was 
often heard in the advocacy of right, in pleading 
the cause of the oppressed and in administering 
comfort to the lowly. His house and heart were 
open to the reception of the messengers of the Gos- 
pel, who often went their way with lightened step 
after having received words of counsel and encour- 
agement from him. When about to cross the last 
dark valley, death was robbed of its terrors, and he 
was enabled to say in patient resignation: ‘All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait till my change 
come. I have endeavored for along time to pre- 
pare myself for any dispensation which might be 
meted out to me.” 
ee ee 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

The Proceedings of the Alumni Association of 
Friends’ School, Providence, with the Oration by 
Moses A. Cartland, the Poem by Jno. G. Whittier, 
and a Poem on the Death of M. A. Cartland, by 
Jno. G. Whittier. Copies can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Albert K. Smiley, Providence, R. 1, and 
enclosing for 

Single copies - - . - - 15 cts. 

Eight copies - - - - - $1.00. 

Copies of the Proceedings, &c., from 1859 to 1863 
inclusive will be forwarded for 50 cts. 3t 
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The following sketch, copied from a late pa- 
per, is strongly suggestive of some of the 
grounds upon which Friends object to the prac- 
tice of putting on “ mourning apparel.” 


THE HABILIMENTS OF GRIEF, FROM A COM- 
MERCIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


On the occasion of a recent visit to London, 
whilst I was debating with myself over the 
breakfast things as to how I should spend the 
day, I received by the post a letter deeply bor- 
dered with black, evidently a messenger of 
affliction. I tore the white weeping willow up- 
on a black background which formed the device 
upon the seal, and read the contents. .It proved 
to be an intimation from a relative, of the 
sudden death of her brother-in-law, and a re- 
quest that, under the circumstances of the sud- 
den bereavement of the widow, I should un- 
dertake certain sad commissions relative to the 
articles of mourning required by the family. 

I at once set out upon my saderrand. I had 
no difficulty in finding the maison de deuil to 
which I had been referred. It met me in the 
sad habiliments of wo; no vulgar colors glared 
from the shop windows, no gilding amazed with 
its festive brightness. The name of the firm 
scarce presumed to make itself seen in letters 
of the saddest gray upon a black ground. Here 
and there beads of white set off the general 
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gloom of the house-front, like the crape piping 
of a widow’s cap. The very metal window 
frames and plates had gone into a decorous 
mourning—zine taking the place of what we 
feel, under the circumstances, would have been 
quite out of character—brass. 

On my pushing the plate glass door, it gave 
way with a hushed and muffled sound, and I 
was met by a gentleman of sad expression, who 
in the most sympathetic voice inquired the 
nature of my want, and on my explaining my- 
self, directed me to the Inconsolable Grief De- 
partment. The interior of the establishment 
answered exactly to the appearance without. 
The long passage I had to traverse was panel- 
led in white with black borderings, like so many 
mourning cards placed on end; and I was rap- 
idly becoming impressed with the deep solem- 
nity of the place, when I caught sight of a neat 
little figure rolling up some ribbon, who, on my 
inquiring if I had arrived at the Inconsolable 
Grief Department, replied almost in a tone of 
gayety, that that was the half-mourning counter, 
and that I must proceed further on until I had 
passed the repository for widow’s silk. Follow- 
ing her directions, I at last reached my desti- 
nation—a large room draped in black, with a 
hushed atmosphere about it as though some- 
body was lying invisibly there in state. 

An attendant in sable habiliments, picked 
out with the inevitable white tie, and with an 
undertakerish eye and manner, awaited my com- 
mands. I produced my written directions. 
Scanning it critically, he said :— 

“ Permit me to inquire, sir, if it is a deceased 
partner ?” 

I nodded assent. 

“ We take the liberty of asking this distress- 
ing question,” he continued, “as we are ex- 
tremely anxious to keep up the character of our 
establishment by matching, as it were, the exact 
shade of affliction. Our paramatta and crapes 
give satisfaction to the deepest wo. Permit me 
to show you a new texture of surprising beauty 
and elegance manufactured specially for this 
house, and which we call the inconsolable. 
Quite a novelty in the trade, I do assure you, 
sir.” 

With this he placed a pasteboard box before 
me full of mourning fabrics. 

“Ts this it?” I enquired, lifting a lugubri- 
ous piece of drapery. 

‘Qh, no!” he replied , “ the one you have in 
your hand was manufactured for last year’s 
affliction, and was termed “ The Stunning Blow 
Shade.” It makes up well, however, with our 
sudden bereavement silk—a leading article—and 
our distraction trimmings.” 

“J fear,” said I, “ my commission says no- 
thing about these novelties.” 

‘‘ Ladies in the country,” he blandly replied, 
“ don’t know of the perfection to which the art 
of mourning genteelly has been brought! But 


I will see that your commission is attended to, to 
the letter.” Giving another glance over the 
list, he observed: “Oh! I perceive a widow’s 
cap is mentioned here. I must trouble you, sir, 
to proceed to the Weeds Department for that 
article—the first turning to the left.” 

Proceeding as directed, I came to a recess 
fitted up with a solid phalanx of widow’s caps. 
I perceived at a glance that they exhausted the 
whole gamut of grief, from the deepest shade to 
that tone which is expressive of a pleasing mel- 
ancholy. The foremost row confronted me 
with the sad liveries of crapen folds, whilst 
those behind gradually faded off into light, 
ethereal tarlatan, and one or two of the outsiders 
were even breaking out into worldly features 
and flaunting weepers. Forgetting the proprie- 
ties of the moment, I inquired of the grave 
attendant if one of the latter would be suitable. 

“Qh! no, sir,’ she replied, with a slight 
shade of severity in the tone of her voice ; “ you 
may gradually work up to that in a year or two. 
But any of these”—pointing to the first row of 
widows’ weeds— “are suitable for the first 
burst of grief.” 

Acquiescing in the propriety of this sliding 
scale of sorrow, I selected some weeds expres- 
sive of the deepest dejection I could find, and, 
having completed my commission, inquired 
where I could procure for myself some laven- 
der gloves. 

‘Oh! for those things, sir,” she said, in the 
voice of Tragedy speaking to Comedy, “ you 
must turn to your right, and you will come to 
the Complimentary Mourning counter.” 

Turning to the right aceordingly, I was sur- 
prised, and nota little shocked, to find myself 
amongst worldly colors. Tender lavender, I 
had expected; but violet, mauve, and even ab- 
solute red, stared me in the face. Thinking I 
had made a mistake, I was about to retire, 
when a young lady, in a cheerful tone of voice, 
inquired if I wanted anything in her depart- 
ment. 

“T was looking for the Complimentary 
Mourning counter,’ I replied, “for some 
gloves; but I fear I am wrong.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” she observed. 
This is it.’ She saw my eye glance at the 
cheerful colored silks, and with the instinctive 
tact of a woman, guessed my thoughts in a 
moment. 

“Mauve, sir, is very appropriate to the 
lighter sorrows.’’ 

“But absolute red!” I retorted, pointing 
to some velvet of that color. 

“Ts quite admissible when you mourn the 
departure of a distant relative. But allow me 
to show you some gloves?” and, suiting the 
action to the word, she lifted the cover from a 
tasteful glove box, and displayed a perfect pic- 
ture of delicate half-tones, indicative of a 
struggle between the cheerful and the sad. 
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“There is a pleasing melancholy in this 
shade of gray,” she remarked, indenting slight- 
ly each outer knuckle with the soft elastic kid 
as she measured my hand. 

“Can you find lavender ?” 

“Oh, yes! but the sorrow tint is very slight 
in that; however, it wears admirably.” 

Thus, by degrees, the grief of the establish- 
ment died out in tenderest lavender, and I took 
my departure deeply impressed with the charm- 
ing improvements which Parisian taste has 
effected in the plain, old-fashioned style of Eng- 
lish mourning. 

a ean 
CONDITION OF THE FREEDMEN. 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S 
INQUIRY COMMISSION. 

The Freedmen’s Commission, appointed sev- 
eral months since by the Secretary of War to 
investigate the condition of the emancipated 
blacks in the southern departments, have sub- 
mitted a preliminary report, from which we 
take the following interesting extracts. The 
Commission consists of Robert Dale Owen, of 
Indiana; James McKaye, of New York; and 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston. 

The evidence before the Commission estab- 
lishes, beyond cavil, the fact that these refugees 
are, with exceptions not worth reckoning, loyal 
men, putting faith in the government, looking to 
it for guidance and protection, willing to work 
for moderate wages if promptly paid, docile and 
easily managed, not given to quarreling among 
themselves, of temperate habits, cheerful and 
uncomplaining under hard labor, whenever 
they are treated with justice and common hu- 
manity, and (in the southern climate) able and 
willing, on the average, to work as long and as 
hard as white laborers, whether foreign or na- 
tive born. 

The circumstances which have thrown them, 
for a time, on the care of the government for 
support, are such as operate equally upon in- 
digent whites arrested in their ordinary course 
of labor by the operations of the war, and it is 
a mistake to suppose that assistance has been 
needed or obtained exclusively by persons of 
color in consequence of such disturbance. In 
some localities the number of poor whites suc- 
cored has been greater than that of poor blacks. 
In November last Major-General Butler was 
feeding, in New Orleans, thirty-two thousand 
whites, seventeen thousand of whom were 
British-born subjects, and only ten thousand 
negroes ; these last chiefly women and children, 
the able-bodied negro men being usually em- 
ployed on abandoned plantations. 

Under any circumstances, arid in all large 
societies, even during a normal and peaceful 
condition of things, there will be found a cer- 
tain amount of vagrancy and a certain number 
of indigent poor, disabled or improvident, to 
whom it isa duty and a custom to extend re- 


lief. Beyond this, except as an expedient for 
the time being, the Commission believe that 
the refugee freedmen need no charitable assist- 
ance. In the city of Washington, containing 
sixteen thousand free colored persons, these 
support their own poor without almshouse aid, 
and scarcely a mendicant is found among them. 

The vices chiefly apparent in these refugees 
are such as appertain to their former social 
condition. Men who are allowed no property 
do not learn to respect the rights of property. 
Men who are subjected to despotic rule acquire 
the habit of shielding themselves from arbitrary 
punishment by subterfuges, or by a direct de- 
parture from the truth. In the case of wom- 
en living under a system in which the con- 
jugal relation is virtually set at naught, the 
natural result is that the instinct of chastity re- 
mains undeveloped or becomes obscured. 

The researches and investigations of the 
Commission have not yet been sufficiently ex- 
tended and thorough to justify them in sug- 
gesting a definite system for the ultimate solu- 
tion of one of the gravest social problems ever 
presented to agovernment. Certain measures, 
however, are, in the present emergency, evi- 
dently demanded, not merely from considera- 
tions of common humanity, to alleviate the 
sufferings caused to non-combatant laborers by 
the forced derangement of industry consequent 
upon military invasion, but also in virtue of 
the fact that a great and radical industrial and 
domestic change, every hour in progress, and 
ultimately involving the eradication of a labor 
system which has been the growth of more 
than two centuries, needs, fora time to which 
we cannot yet assign a definite limit, to be, to 
a certain extent, facilitated and directed by 
governmental assistance and control. The two 
labor-systems—namely, that of involuntary 
slave labor and that of free compensated labor 
—are, in spirit and in result, so thoroughly at 
variance, that the transition from the one to the 
other by four millions of people cannot safely 
be left undirected and uncared for, to work it- 
self out, drifting on at hap-hazard, according 
to the chance setting of the current of daily 
events. The transition has not yet so far pro- 
ceeded, nor have its effects so fully developed 
themselves, as to supply reliable data where- 
upon to base a judgment as to the exact extent 
or duration of the guardianship which the new 
freedmen may require. ‘The system of appren- 
ticeship in the English West Indies appears to 
have worked badly, and was brought to a ter- 
mination before the time originally fixed by 
law; but the defect may have been, to a cer- 
tain extent, in its details; as to all which the 
Commission hope hereafter to be able satisfac- 
torily to report. The question remains open, 
whether, and how soon, the American freedman, 
with the dependence engendered by the slave 
system still clinging to him—and, what 1s 
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worse, weighed down in his efforts to rise by 
that prejudice which prompts men to despise 
whoever has long been their inferior—will be 
able peacefully to maintain his new rights, and 
to protect himself against undue ascendancy 
and imposition from the white man. Coming 
into competition with another race—the most 
energetic, probably, in the world—for the first 
time in the history of our country, on something 
like equal terms, he will, if left to himself, be 
overborne and crushed. And if he should be, 
will he bear it as patiently in his capacity as a 
freedman as he has borne it under subjection 
as a slave ? 

On one point the Commission are already 
agreed, namely, that a scheme of guardianship or 
protection for one race of men against another 
race inhabiting the same country cannot become 
a permanent institution. If the necessity for 
the constant operation of such a scheme could 
be proved, the proof would amount to this, that 
the two races cannot in perpetuity inhabit 
the same country at all; and the one must ul- 
timately give way to the other. 

The Commission, therefore, adopt the opinion 
that all special governmental measures, particu- 
larly those involving continuous expenditure, 
whether for the relief of poor southern whites 
or of poor refugee blacks, or for the guardian- 
ship of such refugees, should be more or less 
temporary in their character, and should be 
prepared and administered in that idea and in- 
tent. 

In this view of the case, the Commission 
state, with satisfaction, that in the course of 
their inquiries they have found unmistakable 
indications that the negro slave of the South, 
though in some respects resembling a child 
from the dependence in which he has been 
trained, and the unreasoning obedience which 
has been exacted from him, and, therefore, in 
many cases, secking and needing, for a season, 
encouragement and direction, is by no means 
devoid of practical sagacity in the common 
affairs of life, and usually learns, readily and 
quickly, to shift for himself. This the Com- 
mission think it is just and desirable that he 
should be led to do, without further reliance 
for aid or guidance by the government, at as 
early a period as is practicable. 

In this view, the Commission recommend 
that all “contraband camps” (as they are 
usually called) be regarded as places of recep- 
tion and disiribution only, and that the super- 
intendeuts be informed that it is the policy of 
the government not to continue the aggregation 
of these people in military villages a day longer 
than is necessary to dispose of them as military 
laborers or on plantations, or in other self-sup- 
porting situations. A temporary exception to 
this may be made in cases where it is found 
that women and children can contribute ma- 
terially to their own support by washing or 


other service for troops in the neighborhood. 
But camp life for women and children has been 
found by experience to be demoralizing. Ina 
general way, when abandoned plantations can 
be had, it will be found more expedient and 
more profitable to cultivate these, even though 
chiefly by women and children under eighteen 
years old, than to leave the same persons de- 
pendent on mere village employment. 

Upon the same principle, the working of 
plantations by government should be under- 
taken as a temporary expedient, rendered 
necessary during the period of transition. But 
as soon as there are found loyal and respectable 
owners or lessees of plantations who will hire 
the freedmen at fair wages, this is to be pre- 
ferred; or when the freedmen themselves have 
saved a little to start upon, or when they evince 
ability to manage a small farm or market gar- 
den of their own, such spots may be temporarily 
assigned to them, at a moderate rent, on for- 
feited estates, until Congress, which alone can 
originatea public policy in regard to such lands, 
shall make, if it sees fit to make, some perma- 
nent arrangement touching this matter. 

If, in any location, it was found that refugee 
laborers on plantations receiving wages had no 
opportunity to purchase, on reasonable rates or 
within reasonable distance, such articles of food 
and clothing as they required, the remedy 
might be— 

1. Either to sell them rations at cost, and 
trust to their purchasing clothing elsewhere— 
an imperfect mode of remedying the evil— 

2. Or else, that encouragement should be 
given to the establishment, under proper re- 
straints for a time, of stores for the accommo- 
dation of the freedmen. The Department Su- 
perintendent (hereafter to be spoken of ) might 
be instructed to enter into correspondence with 
Freedmen’s Relief Associations in New York, 
New England and elsewhere, and to suggest to 
them that, instead of sending clothing and 
other supplies for gratuitous distribution, they 
would more effectually and more economically 
attain their object by entrusting on loan to 
some honest, trustworthy young person, who 
had been trained to retail business, and upon 
whom they could depend for repayment, a few 
thousand dollars’ worth of substantial food, dry 
goods, &c., such as are adapted to the wants of 
these freedmnen, at moderate rates and of re- 
liable quality. All persons establishing freed- 
men’s stores, might on recommendation of the 
Superintendent, receive from the general com- 
manding a pass and permit to sell, revocable at 
any time in case of misconduct. 

It is proper for the Commission here to say, 
that scarcely anything is more essential to the 
good government and improvement of these 
refugees, than that the wages they earn should 
be promptly and regularly paid. Nothing so 
encourages their influx from rebeldom as this. 
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And it is most desirable that a freedman should 
learn, as speedily as possible, that emancipation 
means neither idleness nor gratuitous work, but 
labor for fair wages. 

If additional argument in favor of such regu- 
larity of payment were needed, it is to be found 
in the fact, well known to those who have had 
experience with these people as laborers, that 
where they are regularly paid, a single threat 
suffices, in place of all other punishment, to 
check laziness and other delinquency; the 
threat, namely, of dismissal. But if the pay- 
ment of wages be uncertain, or delayed for 
months, such a threat has no force; and the 
foreman has no hold over those whose work 
he directs. In every case in which complaints 
were made to the Commission of the inefficiency 
of freedmen’s labor, they found, on inquiry, 
that wages had been withheld from these men 
for months. White laborers would not work 
at all under such circumstances. 

In connection with this regular payment of 
wages, and also with the suggestion heretofore 
made, that refugees acknowledging wives and 
children should be legally married, the Com- 
mission recommend a system of allotment, under 
which each married laborer or soldier shall be 
required to cede a proportionate share of his 
pay, at the time it is received, for the support 
of his family, in all cases where that family is 
left dependent on the government. In cases 
where the freedman shall have provided a home 
and support for his own family, the amount to 
be allotted can properly be matter of recom- 
mendation only. Yet such recommendation 
will probably, in all cases, be as effectual as 
& positive requisition. 

As the basis of a system of organization of 
freedmen—a first step, without which all sub- 
sequent steps will be attended with uncertainty 
and embarrassment—the Commission recom- 
mend a strict and comprehensive system of 
registration, to take effect as each refugee 
enters our lines. This should include not only 
a description of the person, so as to insure iden- 
tification, if possible, throughout life, but also 
all the facts bearing upon his legal claim to 
freedom. It should be stated to each, at the 
time he gives in his name, that he must not 
alter it hereafter, as slaves, when ehanging 
owners, are in the habit of doing. He should 
be made to understand that aliases are not per- 
mitted among freemen. * * .® 

The problem, in the solution of which the 
Commission has been called to aid, is of mixed 
character. Together with obvious and impera- 
tive considerations of humanity, it involves 
great questions of Christian civilization and of 
statesmanship. But most urgent, at the pres- 
ent moment, are its relations with the national 
struggle in which we are engaged, and with the 
issue of that struggle for good or evil. 

Proposing hereafter to embody in a more 
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maturely considered Teport, the more complex 
and difficult inquiries of a general character 
above suggested, the Commission dismiss these 
for the present with a single brief remark. 

The observations of the Commission in the 
sections of country visited by them, together 
with the evidence obtained from those having 
most experience among freedmen, justify the 
conclusion that the African race, as found 
among us, lacks no essential aptitude for civili- 
zation. In a general way, the negro yields 
willingly to its restraints, and enters upon its 
duties, not with alacrity only, but with evident 
pride and increase of self-respect. His personal 
rights as a freedman once recognized in law 
and assured in practice, there is little reason to 
doubt that he will become a useful member of 
the great industrial family of nations. Once 
released from the disabilities of bondage, he 
will somewhere find, and will maintain, his 
own appropriate social position. 

* * * * * * * 

Upon the whole, the Commission conclude 
that there is not the least risk that such refu- 
gees will flock to us more rapidly than they are 
needed and than they can be advantageously 
employed. The only question is, whether we 
shall be able to induce them to join us in such 
numbers and as speedily as is to be desired. 
It is in our own hands to hasten the time and 
increase the number, and it is doubtful whether, 
in the conduct of the war, there is a more im- 
portant duty to perform. 

Rosert DALE OWEN, 
JAMES McKayeg, 
SAMUEL G. Howe, 
Commissioners. 
Office of the American Freedmen’s Inquiry 
Commission, New York, June 30, 1863. 





EVERY MAN TO MAKE HIS OWN ICE. 


All Paris is rejoicing in a recent discovery 
of a method of manufacturing ice in a speedy 
and simple manner, and at a small e expense. The 
machine is styled La glaciere a bascule. From 
a drawing and description now before us we 
gather the following: 

A cylinder of metal—tin will answer—with 
a movable cover at one end, to be kept tightly 
in its place by a screw when shut; with two 
openings, one at each end, to receive through 
two funnels the materials used; and a dis- 
charge cock at one end to discharge the con- 
tents when the cylinder is to be emptied, is all 
the apparatus required. This cylinder, when 
properly charged, is placed on a pair of rock- 
ers, 80 that a see-saw motion may be obtained. 
To convert five hundred French grammes of 
water into ice (each gramme being nearly sev- 
enteen grains avoirdupois) it is necessary only 
to place in this cylinder or well twelve hundred 
grammes of sulphate of soda and eight hundred 
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grammes of hydrochloric or muriatic acid. 
Into this preparation or bath, says the invent- 
or, place a form or vessel containing the water 
to be frozen, or any other material required to 
be frozen. Close the cover, screw it fast, and 
then for seven or eight minutes give the cylin- 
der or well a see-saw motion on its cradle, and 
you obtain the desired result. A solid block 
of ice of five hundred grammes may be pro- 
duced by this operation. All Paris has been 
running to see the machines at the rue de 
l’Arbe, sec. No. 60, where its effects are pub- 
licly exhibited. These machines are rapidly 
sold at from fifty francs to one hundred and 
twenty, according to the size. A late number 
of the pictorial paper L’Jllustration gives a 
drawing and a description sufficiently intelligi- 
ble to enable any of our metal-workers to man- 
ufacture them. If we may believe the half of 
what is said, our dependence for cool drinks 


will no longer be upon the icemen but upon 
the chemists. 


gal force given to water in deep channels of the 
earth, by the earth’s rotary motion, aided by 
capillary attraction, is sufficient to carry it to 
mountain heights and elevated plains, from 
which it again flows to the ocean. 

It often happens that men, deceived by ap- 
pearances, jump to hasty conclusions, and this 
I think has been the case here. Nor do I 
wonder at it: I, myself, have been deceived in 
this same particular, and have thought it almost 
impossible that the quantity of water from cer- 
tain springs, which 1 had good reason to believe 
drained but a limited extent of land, could re- 
ceive a sufficient supply from the clouds. But 
careful observations, aided by experiment and 
calculation, can settle the matter satisfactorily, 
as I will endeavor to show. 

Near where I live, there is a mill stream fed 
by springs, which run but a short distance, 
thus giving but little chance for evaporation. 
The land enclosed in its water-shed, and there- 
fore drained by it, by a careful estimate, may 
be set down at one and three-quarter square 
miles, which reduced gives a superficial content 
of 48,787,200 square feet, but as great accuracy 
is not attainable in the case, or necessary, we 
will assume, for convenience, the round number 
of forty-nine millions. Now the fall of water 
in this section of the United States averages 
about forty-two inches, or three and a half feet 
annually. With a further assumption of this 
as the quantity, we have, then, in round num- 
bers, 171 millions five hundred thousand cubic 
feet, for the quantity of water yearly falling on 
the above mentioned tract of land. Or, it may 
be expressed and better understood, by suppo- 
sing a lake one and three-quarter miles long by 
one in breadth, and three and a half feet deep. 
Extending our arithmetic further, we find it 
would require the water to flow through a 
trough a foot wide and the same in depth, a 
whole year, with a velocity of five and a half 
feet per second, or about equal to the brisk walk 
of a man, to drain this lake. It will then be 
obvious that this would be the equalized volume 
of water flowing from the above mentioned tract 
of land, if there was no evaporation from it. 
Now, the stream in no way equals the above 
experimental volume of flowing water, and I 
have ascertained, that so far as sectional meas- 
urement and experiment may enable me to ap- 
proximate the truth, after making full allowance 
for occasional freshets, it does not vent half the 
water that falls by rain upon the land, thus 
leaving the surplus to be dissipated by evapora- 
tion, or possibly a portion by subterranean chan- 
nels, which, however, I think is hardly likely. 
This stream, taking into consideration the ex- 
tent of land it drains, is one of the fullest in the 
vicinity ; hence the inference is not only clear, 
but the fact seems evidently established, if the 
foregoing can be relied on, that the quantity of 
!water from the clouds falling in rain to the 
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EDWARD EVERETT ON EMANCIPATION. 


Edward Everett, in a letter to Dr. Eliot, of 
St. Louis, in relation to a sermon of the latter 
on the ordinance of Emancipation passed by the 
Missouri Convention, remarks: 

“T have myself no doubt that, like the ap- 
prenticeship system in the British colonies, the 
ordinance will, at the instance of the slaveholders 
themselves, long before 1870, give way to an- 
other of immediate emancipation. But whether it 
does or not, Missouri is, from this time forward, 
substantially a free state, and will, I doubt not, 
enter npon that career of prosperity for which 
her magnificent position and unsurpassed re- 
sources so admirably fit her. 

“¢ When I look back to the controversy which 
grew out of the attempted restriction on the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union in 1820, and 
on the folly which dictated the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1854, and then con- 
sider that the people of Missouri, assembled in 
convention in 1863, have decreed that after 
1870 all slaves then in Missouri shall be free, 
I am awe-struck with the visible tokens of an 
overruling and an interposing Providence.” 

(cS celliliaaneie 


From Friends’ Intelligencer, 
SPRINGS AND RIVERS. 
BY J. 8. SMITH, M. D. 


In the thirteenth number of the present vol- 
ume of the Intelligencer, there appeared an 
essay by James B. Tibbits, extracted from the 
Scientific American, on the sources of springs 
and rivers, in which the position is taken that 
the supply of water given to the earth by rain, 
is insufficient to account for the large quantity 
flowing in our streams and rivers, consequently 
we must look to other sources. The theory is 
then advanced, by supposing that the centrifu- 
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earth is sufficient to supply the springs and 
streams made up from them, to even the mighty 
rivers that flow through the land. 

The other source of supply from the assumed 
deficiency afforded by rain, viz: the water 
carried to elevated plains and mountain heights 
by centrifugal force, aided by capillary attrac- 
tion, cannot exist. There is no reason in sup- 
posing that water is not subject to the law of 
gravitation, the same as other bodies, or that 
centrifugal force acts differently on it from other 
substances ; and as it would be absurd to sup- 
pose movable bodies could be carried from its 
surface by the exertion of this force, it would 
be equally so to imagine water to be forced 
through ascending channels to mountain eleva- 
tions. Capillary attraction undoubtedly exists 
in all spongy, fibrous, or pulverized substances ; 
and as much of the earth’s surface is made up 
of such material, water diffuses itself in it in 
every direction, upwards and downwards, how- 
ever, with equal facility, but never existing be- 
yond: a certain condition of saturation. Again, 
as water flows on the surface from uplands to 
its great reservoir, the ocean, earth’s recesses 
should witness a compensating backward move- 
ment, and as this would necessarily be salt, the 
springs would be impregnated with it. Nothing 
of the kind has ever been observed, therefore it 
cannot be. 

The subject of clouds’ formation in the at- 
mosphere, dissolving into rain to be diffused 
through the earth’s surface, from which springs 
flow to form streams of running water, is cer- 
tainly an interesting one. And when [| think 
of the vast volume of water yearly precipitated 
to the earth, so far from thinking the supply in- 
sufficient, I almost wonder our Delaware or Sus- 
quehanna is not a Mississippi, the Mississippi 
an Amazon, and the Amazon itself a Gulf 
Stream. 

“ Joseph,.’ said an intelligent friend of mine 
to his brother-in-law, after a shower of rain, 
“ my rain guage indicates a fall of half an inch, 
it is not much, but it will be of some benefit.” 
Joseph, with his pencil, made a calculation. 
* George, notwithstanding the shower has been 
but a moderate one, yet by it there has been 
poured out on thy farm of one hundred acres, 
nearly thirteen thousand six hundred hogsheads 
of water, of one hundred gallons each.” 
George stared, but was soon convinced of its 
correctness. 

Horsham, Pa. 

a 
TILL HE COME. 


“ Till He come’’—Oh! let the words 
Linger on the trembling chords ; 

Let the little while between 

In their golden light be seen ; 

Let us think how heaven and home 
Lie beyond that—* Till He come.” 


When the weary ones we love 
Enter on their rest above, 








Seems the earth so poor and vast, 
All our life-joy overcast ? 

Hush, be every murmur dumb— 
It is only—* Till He come.”’ 


Clouds and conflicts round us press ; 
Would we have one sorrow less ; 
All the sharpness of the cross, 
All that tell the world is loss, 
Death and darkness and the tomb, 
Onty whisper—“ Till He come.” 
E. H. Bickersteth. 
———_—49—2—___—__ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign IntTeuiicence.—English advices to the 
19th ult. have been received. 


The Paris Constitutionnel states that the French 


reply to the Russian note on the Polish question had 


been the first dispatched to St. Petersburg, those of 


England and Austria following it on the 1lth ult. 


Each Cabinet has replied specially on the arguments 


addressed particularly to itself, but the three notes 


terminate with an identical paragraph once more 
testifying the unity of the views of the three 


Powers. The notes, it was said, would be delivered 
to Prince Gorchakoff on the 17th, and at once pub- 
lished in the respective countries. 


A second dispatch of Prince Gorchakoffon the sub- 


ject, addressed to the Russian Minister at Paris, and 
dated 7th month 30th, has beea published, ia which 
he re-affirms his former positions ; declaring that 


the six articles proposed, do not differ in principle 
from the measures already intended by the Russian 
Emperor, but that they cannot receive a practical ap- 
plication until order shall be re-established inPoland ; 
asserting that the insurrection is mainly owing to 
the secret intrigues of Polish refugees in other 
countries, sustained by the hope which they hold 
out, of foreign intervention in favor of the indepen- 
dence of Poland; maintaining, in reference to the 
question of an armistice, that the contest being one 
between armed rebels and a legal government, the 
only possible arrangement is a return to order and 
the submission of the rebels, otherwise the govern- 
ment must abdicate all authority ; and adhering to 
his proposition for a conference of the three Powers 
bordering on Poland, instead uf a general one of the 
European Powers. * 

The Memorial Diplomatique,a Paris paper of the 
15th ult., announces that the Archdake Maximilian 
accepts, with the consent of his brother, the Emperor 
of Austria, the throne of Mexico. The London 
Morning Post states that arrangements will be con- 
cluded by which France will be indemnified for the 
cost of the war, and will be paid the sums due to 
creditors, to recover which the French expedition 
was dispatched to Mexico. It adds that the prob- 
ability of an alliance between France and the 
Southern Confederacy had been discussed not only 
in America but in France. The Paris correspondent 
of the same paper says that, with the exception of 
the clerical party, public opinion in France does not 
support the policy pursued in reference to Mexico, 
and any alliance with the Confederate States is re- 
garded as likely to involve France in future difticul- 
ties. 

The Spanish Council of Ministers is said to have 
approved the new situation that has arisen in 
Mexico. 

Numerous copies of an appeal of Russian patriots 
tothe Poles, dated from Moscow, had been circu- 
lated, advising the Poles to desist froma useless 
struggle, and to unite themselves with Russia in 
order to establish the greatness of the Slavonic 
races, and to revenge themselves on the West, by 
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which Poland is being betrayed. It also promises 

the Poles an independent national existence. 

The Congress of German princes was in session at 
Frankfort, the Emperor of Austria presiding. It 
was said to be largely attended. The king of Den- 
mark had declined the invitation to be present, in 
right of his German provinces. A report was cur- 
rent that Prussia intended to secede from the Ger- 
man Confederation. 

The French government has revoked the measure 
of confiscation in Mexico, and the prohibition to 
export specie. 

A submarine cable is in course of construction in 
England, designed to be laid by the government to 
connect India with the land lines of telegraph in 
Europe. It is made on a new plan, which is believed 
to produce a stronger and electrically better cable at 
less cost than any hitherto used. More than 900 
miles of it have been prepared, costing about $1000 
per mile,and 350 miles only remain to be completed. 
The expedition for laying itis expected to leave 
England next month, and to reach the scene of op- 
erations in the lst or 2d month next. The route 
proposed is through the Persian Gulf, and an over-. 
land line will be necessary from the head of that 
gulf to Bagdad, to join lines already constructed. 

The rebel privateer Florida was reported to be off 
Queenstown, Ireland, onthe 18th ult. A Cork paper 
had previously announced her expected arrival at 
Queenstown to effect a shipment of men, and at the 
instance of the U.S. Consul, the Port Admiral 
posted up a notice warning the people against any 
breach of the Foreign Enlistment act. It was re- 
ported that war-vessels were ready to prevent any 
illegality. 

Mrxico.—Dates from the city of Mexico, via San 
Francisco, are to 7th month 24th. A portion of the 
united French and Mexican troops had moved sixty 
miles westward from the capital to Cuernavaca. 

Domestic.—It appears from statements received 
at the Treasury Department, that during the 7th 
month, $416,889 were received for duties at San 
Francisco, which was thus second only to New York 
in that respect. The revenue for the 21st of that 
month was $55,000, the largest sum ever received 
there in a single day. 

Gov. Pierpont, in an address to the people of Vir- 
ginia, announces that he has established the seat of 
government at Alexandria. He says that if resist- 
ance to the civil authority be attempted, and the 
posse comitatus prove insufficient, the aid of the mili- 
tary, as a last resort will be invoked to enforce the 
laws. He adds that the President manifests the 
most lively desire for the restoration of order in the 
State, and a disposition to assist, by every means at 
his command, to restore the civil government and 
produce harmony. 

The military draft in New York city was com- 
pleted on the 28th ult., without the slightest disturb- 
ance. 

Military Affairs.—The number of persons killed in 
the attack upon Lawrence, Kansas, is now stated at 
190, and 182 buildings were burned. The pecuniary 
loss is estimated at over $1,500,000. Little resist- 
ance appears to have been made, the town having 
been completely surprised, and surrounded by the 
guerillas, and set on fire, before the inhabitants knew 
their danger. The assailants are reported to have 
afterwards dispersed through the border counties of 
Missouri. Over 100 of them were killed by the 
force which pursued them, and much of the property 
earried off was left on the road, and was recovered. 
Gen. Ewing, U. S. commander of that District, issued 
an order on the 23d ult., requiring all persons living 
in Jackson, Cass, Bates, and part of Vernon coun- 

ties, Mo., with the exception of certain specified 


localities, to remove from their residences within 
fifteen days. Those who within that time give evi- 
dence of their loyalty to the satisfaction of the com- 
mander of the military station nearest their place of 
residence, will receive from him a certificate stating 
the fact and the names of the witnesses who can 
prove it; and those having such certificates will be 
permitted to remove to any military station in the 
District, or to any part of Kansas except the eastern 
border counties. All others must remove from the 
District. All grain and hay in the field or under 
shelter, found in the district from which the inhabi- 
tants are required to remove, within reach of mili- 
tary stations, after the 9th inst., will be taken to 
such stations and turned over to the officers there, 
the amouut, and the names of all loyal owners, to 
be reported to the district headquarters; and all 
not convenient to such stations is to be destroyed. 
A previous order, dated the 18th, directed Lieut. 
Col. King to visit, as often as may be necessary, the 
military stations in the part of Missouri included in 
the District, and ascertain what negroes are there 
who desire escort out of the State, and who were 
slaves of persons who during the last year have 
been engaged in or aided the rebellion; and to 
make lists of such, with the witnesses to the disloy- 
alty of their masters. Commanders of stations are 
to furnish rations, when necessary, to negroes named 
in such lists, until they can be escorted toa place 
of safety where they can support themselves; and 
commanders of troops serving in that District will 
give them escort, where practicable, to Indepen- 
dence, Kansas City, Westport, or the State of Kansas, 
sending those fit and willing for military service, 
to headquarters. 

Admiral Porter reports that a recent naval expe- 
dition up White river, Ark., destroyed a quantity of 
rebel stores at Des Arcs, and captured two steamers 
on the Little Red river, which were the only means 
of transportation the rebels had on that stream. 
Information was obtained that a large rebel army 
was concentrating in that region. He also states 
that he is informed that on the approach of an ex. 
pedition lately sent up the Yazoo to recapture a lost 
boat, the rebel commander destroyed nineteen boats, 
nine of them of large size, to prevent their capture, 
and that no steamers are now left on that river. 

An official report of Gen. Gillmore, dated the 
24th ult., states that as the result of seven days’ 
bombardment, during two of which a storm seriously 
diminished the accuracy and effect “of the firing, 
Fort Sumter was then “a harmless and shapeless 
mass of ruins,” and no longer of any avail in the 
defence of Charleston, and that he deemed it unne- 
cessary at that time to continue the fire upon it. 
He had established additional batteries, within 
range of the city, and had opened fire with them, 
after giving notice of his intention to Gen. Beaure- 
gard. The projectiles from those batteries entered 
the city, and were designated by Gen. Beauregard 
as ‘the most destructive missiles ever used in war.’’ 
Accounts from other sources state that they were 
shells containing an incendiary composition, some- 
times called “Greek fire,” and that they were thrown 
a distance of nearly five miles. Gen. Beauregard 
sent to Gen. Gillmore a protest against the use of 
such articles, and demanded that more time should 
be allowed to remove women and children. The 
English, French and Spanish Consuls also claimed 
more time to remove the subjects of their respective 
countrfes. Gen. Gillmore repeated his demand for 
a surrender of the forts and public property, to 
which Beauregard replied by asking a truce of 40 
hours, which Gen. Gillmore refused. The latest 
reports, through rebel channels, are that the bom- 
bardment had not been continued. 
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